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‘ 
THE CASTOR-OIL PLANT. 


[Castor-Oil Plant. ] 


Tue castor-oil plant (ricinus communis) belongs to an 
order (euphorbiacee) whose affinities have not yet 
been accurately limited by botanists ; but it is supposed 
to comprise at least 1500 species, distributed in each 
quarter of the globe from the equator to latitudes as 
high as Great Britain; “ sometimes,” as Professor 
Lindley remarks, “in the form of large trees, fre- 
quently of bushes, still more usually of diminutive 
weeds, and occasionally of deformed, leafless, succulent 
plants resembling the cacti in their port.” The ricinus 
communis becomes an annual in our climate, and its 
stem and branches are said to lose their ligneous 
nature, and afterwards, on being placed in a hot-house, 
to re-assume their former characteristics. At Ville- 
franche, near Nice, there were, in 1818, specimens in 
a above thirty feet high, which it was believed 
ou. V, 





were the only instances in Europe of the species growing 
in an arborescent forfh. The tropical latitudes of 
Asia, Africa, and America are the regions in which it 
is indigenous, and of course most flourishing. 

The properties of the order of plants to which the 
ricinus communis belongs are remarkably varied, and 
highly valuable on account of their medical uses. Both 
Jussieu and Lindley have enumerated them in their 
respective systems of botany. The peculiar virtues of 
the plant reside principally in a milky secretion which 
it produces, the strength and efficacy of which are de- 
termined by the secretion being more or less copious. 
Some of the species exhale an aromatic odour, others a 
disagreeable and pungent one. The flowers of some 
may be used in preparing a decoction possessing useful 
tonic properties; in others, the leaves are sudorific; 
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and again, the juice and root of some of the species 
may be taken as an emetic. The properties of the 
plant range from gentle and beneficial stimulants to 
rauk poison; the nature of the poison, however, fre- 
quently being so volatile as to be deprived of its baneful 
effects by the action of fire: so that the roots of some 
species which wuld be destructive of life if eaten in 
their natural state, become, after cooking, a nutritious 
food for sustaining and invigorating it. The prepa- 


ration called turnsal (croton oe is obtained | 


from one of the plants of this order, so named trom its 
turning its flowers to the sun; and caoutchouc is sup- 
plied by others of this widely-diversified genus. 


The ricinus communis, or castor-oil plant, is highly | 
virtues of the oil | 

} 
The 


/some, when they be so rosted, infuse them and sop 


valuable for the excellent medical 
which it furnishes: its root is said to be diuretic. 
positions of the flowers are shown in the accompanying 
cut; but it is from the seeds that the oil is extracted, 
three of which, of an oblong flattish form, are inclosed 
in each receptacle. ‘The oil is prepared chiefly in the 
East Indies, and in the West India Islands, the United 
States, and also in the south of Europe. 

In America, the seeds being stripped of their covering, 
are boiled about six hours in a considerable quantity of 
water, and the oil, as it rises to the surface in a white 
and frothy state, is carefully skimmed off. Successive 
boilings, and straining in a canvass bag, bring it to the 
necessary degree of fineness and purity. 


The oil which has been what is called “* cold drawn” | 
This me- | 


is generally held in the highest estimation. 
thod consists in the sceds being bruised in a mortar, 


in order to express the oil, the whole being afterwards | 


tied up in linen bags, and strained until the oil 
separates from the bruised seeds 

A French chemist has proposed a third method of 
extracting the oil, founded on the circumstance of its 
remaining insoluble iu alcohol. 

The best castor-oil is of a pale straw colour, and 
the more limpid it is the better are its qualities. ‘The 
use of castor-oil in medicine is not of very old date ; 
but not only are its excelleucies generally acknowledged, 
but in some respects its properties are to be found in 
no other medicine. It was formerly believed that the 
mode adopted for obtaining the oil by bruising the seeds 
was the meaus of rendering it harsh and acrid; but 
some French chemists who made experiments both on 
the seed and its rind found that the quality of the oil 
was not injured from the cause which had been supposed ; 
but that some mismanagement attending the preparation, 
and which might occur under either system, occasioned 
the decomposition of a small portion of the essential 
properties of the oil. 

In 1833 the importation of castor-oil in the United 
Kingdom was 343,805 lbs. ; viz., 7282 from the south of 
Europe; 38 from the Cape of Good Hope; 316,779 
from Ceylon, and the territories of the East India Com- 
pany; 12 from China; 13,124 from the British North 
American Colonies; 1905 trom the West Indies; 4665 
from the foreign West India Islands. The duty pre- 
vious to the year 1527 yielded. about 1!,000/. a-year ; 
from 1827 to 1832 about 4,500/. a year, and in 1533 
only 621/.; the variations being occasioned by altera- 
tions in the tariff. During the last fifteen years the 
duty on castor-oil has successively been |s. 3d., 6d., and 
3d. perib., if imported from any of the British pos- 
sessions, It is now only 2s. 6d. per cwt. 


ON POTATOES. 


Avtnovan the use of potatoes is now generally diffused 
among civilized nations, it is yet somewhat singular 
that the history of their introduction into Europe is 


still wrapped in mystery. We find them, indeed, men- 
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tioned by Shakspeare in his ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
as appendages to the devil Luxury; and Falstaff is 
made to say, in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor, * Le; 
the sky rain potatues” and “ hail ki-sing comfits ;” 
from which it has been supposed that they were well known 
in this country during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
The plant there alluded to was, however, the “ sweet 
Spanish potatoe,” which was probably brought into 
Spaiu from some part of the East, as it is a native of 
India, and is spoken of by ancient writers under the 
name of balla(as, which were at that time sold in our 
markets as a great delicacy, and were thought to pos- 
sess extraordinary powers. They are, indeed, spoken 
of by old Gerard the English botanist, in his Herbal, 
as “ being roots which do strengthen and comfort 
nature, and are used to be eaten rosted in the ashes; 


them in wine ; others, to give them the greater grace 
in eating, do boyle them with prunes, and so eate 
them ; likewise making these comfortable and delicate 
meates, cailed in shops morsedli placentule, and divers 
others such-like.” 

The root which is the object of our present inquiry 
is indigenous in Chili, and the first notice taken of it 
by any European writer is by the German botanist 
Clusius, who in 1538, while residing in Vienna, re- 
ceived a present of two of the tubers from Flanders, 
under the name of taratouflis, of which there is a plate 
among his rare plants. The next mention of it is by 
Gerard, who describes it distinctly from the sweet 
potatoe, and says that the specimens were sent from 
Virginia, and planted in his garden near London, in 
1597. They are, however, said to have been carried 
into [reland by Sir Walter Raleigh, on his return from 
America, in 1586; and we are told in De Bry’s Collec- 
tion of Voyages, by Heriot, who accompanied him, 
that they are “ good food either boiled or roasted, and 
are called by tlie Indians oprenawk. It is stated, how- 
ever, by Hufmbokk, in lis account of New Spain, that 
the potatoe was unkuown in Mexico at the conquest of 
thet yy ai d we are left to conjecture how it 
could have fou d its way across that wide intermediate 
territory to Virgipia, to the soil of which it is naturally 
a stranger. , 

It appears by tradition that the roots were planted 
by Sir Walter at his residence near Youghal, which is 
still standing, and were soon afterwards found so useful 
in some disastrous season which threatened famine, 
that they became generally cultivated in most parts of 
the island. Here, however, their progress was so slow, 
that we find them mentioned in 1619 as one of the 
articles provided for the queen’s table, at the price of 
2s. per 1b.! and they were for a long time only grown 
as delicacies in the gardens of men of fortune. Indeed 
more than a century elapsed ere they were much 
noticed ; for, although they were brought before the 
public as an object of national importance at a meeting 
of the Roval Society, held in March 1663, yet they are 
not included in the list of vegetables described in the 
* Complete Gardener,’ which was published by eminent 
London nurserymen in 1719; and we learn, from the 
General Agricultural Report of Scotland that their 
cultivation was very little understood there, even in 
gardens, until after the year 1740, nor practised in the 
fields until nearly twenty years later. 

In whatever way it may have been brought into 
general cultivation, it may be justly considered as the 
most valuable esculent root with which we are ac- 
quainted ; fur, whether regarded as the food of man 
or beast, its adaptation to almost every variety of 
palate and constitution, renders it universally welcome. 
there may, indeed, be some truth in the observations 
which have been made by the late Mr. Cobbett upon 
the pauperizing effects which its habitual use has 
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aceasioned among the peasantry of Treland; but in 
this country, where it only comes in aid of other food, 
it adds materially to the comforts of the working 
classes, and caunot be looked upon in any other light 
than as a national benefit. 

Every one is aware that the roots or tubers, which 
is the edible part, grow underground, of very irregular 
form and size; though when planted upon land of the 
same nature, always producing potatoes of similar 
quality when the seasons do not materially differ. It 
is, however, not generally known that the varieties 
brought te our markets are so numerous, that one 
account has been lately presented to the Highland 
Society of experiments made upon 130 different sorts ; 
another has been published by the Agricultural Society 
of Geneva, containing details by Professor De Candolle, 
of the properties and produce of 154 species collected 
from various parts of Europe and America; and there 
are besides these the records of numberless trials in the 
county surveys of the United Kingdom, and the trans- 
actions of the London Horticultural Society. Now as| 
the qualities of the root when Srown in the usual way 
do not vary, it is evident that these varieties can only 
be produced by pursuing a different process ef planting, 
as thus—the haulm or stem of the plant, which springs 
from the tuber, carries a small fiait, called “ the apple,” 
which is about the size and appearance of a green plum, 
but containing many seeds, which. whea again sown, 
produce new plants; and, singular as it may appear, 
frequently bear roots of a kind nearly distinct from 
each other in weight, flavour, and those properties 
which constitute their chief value, . 

It will be readily imagined that great advantages 
may he gained by the production of @ superior species ; 
and accordingly trials are constantly made by farmers 
aud gardeners. with a view tO obtain them; but the 
operation is slow. For this purpose a few large ripe 
apples should be chosen from a perfectly healthy plant 
of an approved kind, and preserved carefully throughout 
the winter iv dry sand, 80 as to keep them apart from 
each other. In the beginning of April the seeds should 
be either picked out from the apples and sown in war-. 
row drills or roWs in a prepared bed of garden-mould, | 
or the apples ahd sand may be mashed up together, 
and sown in the drills without the trouble of separa- 
tiun. 

When the seedling plants are about an inch high, 
they should be raised carefully, with as much earth as 
possible adhering to their roots, and planted out in 
rich and well-pulverized ground, the rows being about 
fifteen inches wide, and the plants Standing ten ifches 
asunder, keeping them clear of weeds both by the hoe 
and hand-weecing; and when ripe the roots should 
be cautiously secured from ffost, either in an outhouse 
well covered with straw, or in a pit well guarded from 
the weather. 

Next season the roots should be planted out in the 
common soil of the farm, which, however, Should be of 
a dry, sandy, and friable nature, and the cultivation 
should be carried on in the ordinary manner. The 
potatoes will then arrive at their full size, when their 
distinctive properties can be ascertained ; and whether 
only those of the former quality, or any new varieties of 
a better kind are thus procured, it will be found that 
those grown from seed will continue for several years 
to yield a larger return than those planted in the usual 
way, as well as to be more free from the destructive 
disorder called the “ curl.” 

Besides what we have here stated regarding the 
ignorance which prevails respecting the seed of the 
petatoe, among persons who only see the roots upon 
their table, it is not improbable that many of tlose who 
are conversant with rural affairs are yet unacquainted 
with the extensive uses to which it is applied when 





manufactured imto flour; for the public are not aware 
that it is not only very generally mixed by bakers in 
our bread, as well as made into starcl , but that the 
substances commonly sold in the shops as tapioca, 
arrow-root, and various other farinaceous compounds, 
are in many instances formed of that alone. The 
bakers are thus accused of adulteration; but the fact 
is, that, when only a moderafe quantity is employed, it 
improves the lightness of the bread, as well as that of 
all kinds of pas‘ry; and in Paris, where the bread is 
well known to be of very superior quality, upwards of 
40,000 tons of potatoes are annually converted into 
flour. When manufactured upon a large scale, means 
are necessarily resorte.) to for the reduction of labour, 
the process of which it is unnecessary that we should 
describe; but when prepared for family use, the mode 
may be described as simply peeling off the skin, 
together with the eyes or any spots by which the root 
may be discoloured, and then rubbing down the pulp 
with a strong, rough-holed iron grater, by which means 
it will be couverted into a soft, watery mass, and is to 
be thrown into a tub of cold water. It should be then 
well mixed with the hand; after which it should be 
poured through a drainer, to remove any coarse frag- 
ments of the potatoe which inay be accidentally present. 
After Leing allowed to remain for some time,—until the 
flour is completely fallen to the bottom,—the water is 
to be carefully poured off, and the deposit in lixe man- 
ner subjected to repeated ablutions of cold water, which 
will @radually dissulve all the soluble matter of the 
root, and must be persisted in until the water, which 
was at first turbid, becomes quile clear and trans- 
parent, some time being of course allowed to elapse 
between these operations. that the flour may subside 
completely to the bottom of the tub. It is completely 
insoluble in cold water, and, when perfectly white and 
pure, forms & consistent mass, which is then spread out 
upon a cloth or other contrivance for drying it; and, 
by rubbing it with the hand as it dries, it falls down 
into a fine impalpable powder, constituting the potatoe- 
flour. If kept in a dry place, this may be preserved 
fur any length of time; and from the commencement 
until the termination of the process, the operation may 
perhaps occupy a week. 

Chemists have found, by analysis, that 100 parts of 
the potatoe, when deprived of its skin, contain 68 to 
72 parts of water, and 28 to 32 parts of insoluble 
matter, consisting of starch, fibrous marter, and soluble 
mucilage, which together constitute the flour, the 
amount and quality of which depend greatly upon the 
mealiness of the root. hen used in the manufacture 
Of bread, it should be mixed with a considerable portion 
of rye, or wheaten flour; but a very palatable loaf may 
be formed with about one-third potatve-tneal and two- 
thirds of that of wheat. Thus it is stated in & late 
Number of the ‘ Bulletin des Scieiices Agricdles,’ that 
44 Tbs. of the former and 10 Ibs, of the latter produce, 
as nearly as possible, 25 Ibs, of bread, or Six full-weight 
quartern loaves. e leaven is prepared in the usual 
manner; but the dough requires to be rather more 
kneaded in order to make it rise. The same account 
further says, that the dough is divided into portions 
not larger than 6lbs, which are baked in small pans, 
The oven is left shut for a quarter of an hoar, after 
which it is partially opened for some time; and, when 
the bread has had sufficient time to bake well, it is 
removed. In half an hour it is again placed in the 
oven, and allowed to remain an hour, the door being 
left open during the time,—this second baking, it is to 
be observed, being of great importance. The bread 
made in this manner is described as of excellent quality, 
and may be kept for eight or ten days without any 
apparent alteration. Now, according to all common 
calculation, the proportion of household bread made 
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from any given quantity of wheaten flour is as four to 
three, consequently 10 lbs. would only yield at the 
most 1341bs. of bread; yet we here find that, by the 
admixture of 4} lbs. of good potatoe-meal, an increase 
is obtained of 114 Ibs. ! 

Puddings made with potatoe-flour closely resemble 
those formed of arrow-root ; and a very nutritious article 
of food for individuals of every age, but particularly for 
that of childhood, or persons of weak digestion, may be 
prepared in the same manner as blanc-mange, in the 
proportion of one large cupful of the meal to eight of 
milk, the flour being well mixed up with a spoonful or 
two of cold milk before it is put on the fire to boil, and 
afterwards allowed tocool. If the juice of any acidulons 
fruit, such as raspberries, currants, or especially cran- 
berries, be employed instead of milk, a jelly is also 
thus formed which will be found an elegant and agree- 
able appendage to the table. One word may also be 


added to notable housewives upon the essential point of 
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boiling potatoes :—they should be chosen as nearly as 
possible of the same size; and, if very large, the 
should be cut into halves or quarters. They should be 
put into an iron pot, with a good handful of coarse 
salt; and the water—which should be quite cold~ 
should not be allowed to quite cover them; nor should 
the lid be closed. When about half done, those at the 
bottom should be removed to the top; and when the 
whole appear completely done, the water should be 
instantly poured off, and the potatoes left in a napkin, 
within the pot, by the side of the fire. The boiling of 
those of moderate size generally takes about three- 
quarters of an hour; and their being done to the 
heart can only be ascertained by thrusting a fork 
through one of them. Cooks generally follow one rule, 
—either peeling them or boiling them in their jackets ; 
but this is wrong; for some sorts are better in their 
skins, and others peeled, and the difference can only be 
ascertained by experience. 





ATHLONE. 

















[North Gate, Athlone, Leinster.) 


Trae town of Athlone, from its position, was formerly | 


one of the most important of the fortified places of 
Ireland. It was termed, what in fact it was, the “ Key 
of Connaught,” being situated on the principal, and, at 
one time, almost the only road leading from Dublin 
into the western province of the island—which, like 
the mountain-fastnesses of Wales and the highlands of 
Scotland, was the inaccessible retreat where the inde- 
pendent, who could not bring themselves to submit to 
English law,—the turbulent and restless, to whom it 
proved irksome,—those who dreaded punishment for 
crime, and those who feared apprehension for debt,— 
zould safely shelter themselves. ‘Ihe town lies on both 





sides of the Shannon, and doubtless arose from the cir- 
cumstance of there being here a ford of the river. It 
is conjectured that Athlone is only a corruption of Ath 
Luain,—Moon Ford, or Ford of the Moon. The por- 
tion of the town which lies on the eastern bank of the 
Shannon was termed English Town, and is situated in 
the county of Westmeath and province of Leinster ; 
that on the western bank was termed Irish Town,—it 
was the part most strengly fortified, and is situated in 
the county of Roscommon and province of Connaught. 

On the Connaught side of the river there is a castle, 
said to have been erected, or at least enlarged and 
sirengthened, by King John. This castle, which has 
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been re-edified in a modern style of fortification, com- 
mands the bridge which connects the town,—was once 
the residence of the lord-presidents of Connaught, and 
has been the scene of stirring events. The bridge was 
built, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Sir Henry 
Sidney, Lord Deputy of Ireland, and has survived the 
accidents of war as -well as the wear of time and traffic. 
It is only twelve feet wide; and being the highway 
from Connaught into Leinster, it is a great thorough- 
fare, and is often disagreeably thronged. In the centre 
of the bridge is a stone monument, bearing an inscrip- 
tion, nearly obliterated, setting forth that, “in the 
ninth year of the reign of our most dere soveraign ladie 
Elizabeth, this bridge was built by the device and order 
of Sir Henry Sidney, knt., who finished it in one year, 
by the good industrie and diligence of Peter Levis, clk., 
Chanter of the Cathedral Church of Christ, Dublin, and 
steward to said deputy.” 

The town of Athlone was incorporated “ by charter 
from James the First, and received a further charter 
from Charles the Second. The corporation consists of 
a sovereign, vice sovereign, two bailiffs, twelve bur- 
gesses, and freemen. The total number of houses is 
1027; of which 546 are slated, and 481 thatched; 182 
having seven windows and upwards*.” The only thing 
which now renders the town of importance is its being 
a station, or government depdt for troops and military 
stores. ‘There are barracks for the reception of 2000 
men, to which an ordnance-yard, magazines, and hos- 
pital are attached. Some trade is carried on by means 
of an extensive brewery and two distilleries, and by 
the manufacture of felt-hats. Markets are held three 
times a week. 

Athlone is however well situated for trade. The 
Shannon is navigable for thirty-eight miles farther up 
than the town; the navigation, which is interrupted by 
the bridge and ford, being continued by means of a 
canal, cut on the Connaught side of the river, by which 
also the distance is shortened, as the Shannon makes 
here a considerable sweep. The Grand Canal, also, 
which communicates with Dublin, joins the Shannon 
seventeen miles below Athlone. 

The capabilities of the Shannon have never hitherto 
been appreciated so as to render it available to the im- 
provement of Ireland. The attention of the legislature 
has been repeatedly directed towards it ; and during the 
session of Parliament, 1835, a bill was passed for its partial 
improvement. The river embraces 234 miles of con- 
tinuous navigation, runs through the centre ~f Ireland, 
and washes the shores of ten counties out of thirty-two, 
viz., Leitrim, Roscommon, Longford, Westmeath, 
King’s County, Galway, Tipperary, Clare, Limerick, 
and Kerry. ‘ How can we,” says Mr. Williams, a 
gentleman who has interested himself greatly on the 
subject, “‘ convey to English eyes the picture of the 
Shannon through its great course? Let us suppose a 
navigable river taking its rise in some distant county of 
England,—as far from Liverpool as Essex or Middle- 
sex. Suppose it oecasionally spreading itself into noble 
and picturesque sheets of water, of more than twenty 
miles in length, with numerous islands,—receiving the 
waters of many rivers, and stretching its bays into the 
adjacent counties, as it were to increase the measure of 
its utility and beauty. See it winding its way through 
Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire, Northamptonshire and 
Warwickshire, and the rich soil of Leicestershire, and, 
after passing by Staffordshire, Derbyshire, and Cheshire, 
falling into the estuary of the Mersey in Lancashire. 
See it presenting to each of these counties the benefit 
of fifty miles of navigation, and we shall have a correct 
view of the extent and capabilities of this river. 

* But how shall we describe the state in which it has 


* Boundary Reports, 1832. 
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remained for ages as to trading intercourse, and in 
which one-half of it remains to this very hour,—abso- 
lutely wanting in all the incidents of navigation? For 
nearly 100 miles of its length, not a sail or boat is to 
be met with on its waters. No appearance of utility ; 
—no indications of industry or capital ;—even its beau- 
ties unknown. Deficient to an extent scarcely credible 
in roads and approaches to it, and, consequently, having 
bit little connexion with the interior, where nature 
designed its influence should extend—without any 
employment of its waters, it flows unheeded by, and 
unproductive of any good. Over many of its districts 
of great extent, from the absence of that control which 
human skill and means could have effected, its waters 
have become a source of wide-spreading waste.” 

A well-known Irish tourist (the Rev. C. Otway), de- 
scribing his arrival at Athlone from Dublin, says, “ The 
coach stops at the Westmeath side; but neither in the street 
outside or inside of the inn where you put up, do you 
find much that may minister to your pleasure or comfort. 
Neither is there anything in the town, when you walk 
abroad, to catch your attention ;—no antique buildings ; 
—no marks of ancient power or splendour. When you 
wish to see the Shannon, you go through a narrow 
street, or rather lane, towards the bridge, which you find 
narrow, and encumbered with mills and houses, besides 
sundry annoyances moveable and immoveable ;—but 
still, if you can with any safety, amidst the rush of pigs, 
cars, and Connaughimen, stand on this important 
bridge, and observe the huge volume of the Shannon 
rushing rapidly and clearly under its arches—look up- 
wards, and you will perceive how the stream bristles 
with staked eel-weirs; and, above them, the cots of 
fishermen and the pleasure-yaclts of the officers of the 
garrison; and, across the river, the old castle, com- 
manding the river-pass, once the residence of the lord- 
president of Connaught, and the well-defended posi- 
tion maintained for the English, in 1641, by Lord 
Ranelagh, and for the Irish, still more resolutely, in 
1690 and 1691, by Colonel Grace.” 

Some account of the latter of the historical events 
thus referred to can hardly be omitted in a notice of 
Athlone, although details of battles and sieges, while 
they excite, do not always improve the mind. 

In 1690, after the decisive battle of the Boyne, and 
while King William was investing Limerick, Lieu- 
tenant-General Douglas was detached to lay siege to 
Athlone. It was then held for King James by Colonel 
Richard Grace, an old and attached servant of the de- 
posed monarch. Before the arrival of Douglas, Grace 
burned English Town, and crossed the river, determined 
to dispute the passage. Douglas summoned him to 
surrender; but Grace fired a pistol at the messenger, 
bidding him say that these were his terms, and that he 
would eat his old boots before he would yield. Douglas, 
after unavailingly battering the place, and not daring 
to cross the river, drew off his troops. 

About a year afterwards, in 1691, General Ginkle 
invested Athlone. He drove the garrison out of Eng- 
lish Town ; and, after an interval of a few days, crossed 
the river, and took the castle and Irish town by storm. 
This has been considered a bold military achievement, 
and was very decisive in its consequences. In crossing 
the river, the English troops had to wade “ up to their 
cravats in water;” and after some desperate fighting, 
the town of Athlone was taken. This was on the 30th 
of June; and en the 12th of July, General Ginkle 
totally defeated the troops of King James at Aghrim, 
in which St. Ruth, their commander-in-chief, a brave 
but vain and rash French officer, was killed. Ginkle, 
who had come over from Holland with William, was 
created Baron of Aghrim and Earl of AthfPone, a title 
which is still enioved by the family. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Tue establishment of the Empire of the United States, 
—the greatest political event of modern times,—al- 
though it was brought about by the combined exertions 
of many remarkable men, Was principally the work of 
Washington. He was the man, born for the occasion, 
who, from the beginning to the end,—in war and in 
peace,—was the great captain of the enterprise, com- 
bining, and in some degree directing, the efforts of all 
his fellow-labourers ;—their chief reliance in all their 
difficulties,—the Atlas on whom rested the central 
weight of the cause, and of all its cares and responsi- 
bilities. 

When the Americaa Revolution broke out, in 1773, 
George Washington was in his forty-second year— 
about the age of Cromwell at the commencement of 
the Great Rebellion. Although living, however, at 
this time on his estate as a country gentleman, he had 
already not only served in a military capacity, but had 
distinguished himself as a brave and skilful officer. 
From the beginning of the quarrel with the mother- 
country, he had taken the patriotic side; and imme- 
diately after the sword was first drawn, in 1775, he 
was, by 4n unanimous vote of the General Congress 
(of which he was a member), appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the Forces of the Thirteen Provinces. 

At the moment when he was placed in this con- 
spicuous station, the cause which had been committed 
to him was in circumstances which demanded all his 
exertions, all his vigilance, and all his moral courage. 
The Congress had found a general ; to the general him- 
self was left the task of organising an army. Between 


14,000 and 15,000 men were indeed enlisted, and bound 
to serve for a short period; but the force thus collected 
could only be said to constitute so much rude material, 


which might help in the formation of an army. An 
effective army cousists not of soldiers only, but of many 
other things equally essential. The soldiers must be 
officered, and disciplined, and armed, and clothed ; there 
must be a commissariat to supply them with provisions, 
and financial arrangements to secure them regular pay. 
Of all these indispensable requisites the American 
troops were either entirely or nearly destitute when 
Washington took the command of them. In the state 
in which the country was, with scarcely an established 
government, and the whole social edifice violently 
shaken, the difficulties with which he had to contend 
were necessarily of the most formidable and trying 
nature; but his patience and perseverance gradually 
overcame them. The caution of the Congress, and the 
jealousies and competing claims of individuals in the 
camp, gave way before the influence of his character, 
and the manifest disinterestedness of his whole con- 
duct ; and in no long time he had the satisfaction of 
seeing order established in every department of the 
service. 

We cannot here follow him through his military 
career; but We may remark that the greatness of his 
character was shown, not so much in a series of splendid 
victories as in the unfaltering courage with which he 
bore up against the multiplied embarrassments which 
long continued to press upon him, and in that daunt- 
less spirit and reliance on the eventual success of his 
cause which no temporary reverse was ever able to 
shake. His situation only a few months afier he ac- 
cepted the command is strikingly described in one of 
his own letters to the Congress. “ It gives me great 
distress,” he writes on the 2!st of September, 1775, 
“to be obliged to solicit the attention of the Honour- 
able Congress to the state of this army in terms which 
imply the slightest apprehension of being neglected. 
But my situation is inexpressibly distressing ;—to see 
the winter fas: approaching upon a naked army,—the 
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time of their service within a few weeks of expiring,— 
and no provision yet made for such important events. 
Added to these, the military chest is totally exhausted ; 
—the paymaster has not a single dollar in hand ;—the 
commissary-general assures me he has strained his 
credit, for the subsistence of the army, to the utmost ; 
—the quartermaster-general is precisely in the same 
situation ;—and the greater part of the troops are in a 
state not far from mutiny upon the deduction from their 
stated allowance.” Thus left without the support ne- 
cessary to render his exertions of any avail, had the 
American commander-in-chief been an ordinary man, 
he would have thrown up his commission. But nothing 
could move Washington. In the circumstances in which 
he was placed, he could not even venture upon the 
chance of offensive operations, and was obliged to suffer 
in silence all the strictures that were passed upon an 
inactivity to which he was constrained by embarrass- 
ments, the extent of which was known only to himself, 
and which it was of the utmost importance to conceal 
from the public. These complaints and clamours were 
heard not ouly throughout the country, but even in the 
camp itself; and the disgust with the service which was 
thus produced became so general, that full a-third of 
the men, after their original term of six months had 
expired, refused to enlist again, and returned to their 
homes. 

A new army, however, having at length been raised 
by great exertions on the part of Dr. Franklin and 
other commissioners appointed by Congress, Wash- 
ington at length, on the 17th of March, 1776, made an 
attack upon the British garrison in Boston, the result 
of which was their expulsion from the town. But a 
succession of disasters speedily followed this success. 
Tn the following August the American general was 
driven from Long Island (which he had fortified), in 
the neighbourhood of New York ; and, soon afterwards, 
that important town itself, in spite of fis best endeavours 
to save it, fell into the hands of the enemy. From this 
point Washington was gradually driven, first to the 
opposite bank of the Hudson, and then across the 
whole province of Jersey to the Delaware. By this 
time also, through losses and desertions, the number 
of his troops had fallen to about 3000 men. The Con- 
gress had fled from Philadelphia to Baltimore; and, 
dismayed by the victorious progress of the enemy, the 
spirit of the country was quite broken. 

Washington however neither lost heart nor relaxed 
his watchfulness for an opportunity to strike a blow 
which might yet save his country ; and this opportu- 
nity he at length found. He had now crossed the 
Delaware, and his pursuers were only waiting for the 
setting in of the ice to follow him, when on the evening 
of Christmas Day he suddenly recrossed the river, and, 
falling upon a division of the British army which !ay at 
Trenton, took nearly the whole of them prisoners, 
“ This successful expedition,” says an American writer, 
“first gave a favourable turn to our affairs, which, 
afier this, seemed to brighten through the whole course 
of the war.” Following up his success, Washington, 
on the 28th, attacked another detachn.ent of the British 
at Princeton, which he also completely dispersed, killing 
60 men and taking 300 prisoners. ‘The importance of 
these exploits, however, is to be measured, as we have 
said, by their moral effect in dispelling for ever the 
despondency into which the Americans were fast sink- 
ing, and rousing them to new hopes and new exertions. 
The advance of the British troops was not permanently 
checked, for within. a year Lord Cornwallis found 
himself in possession of Philadelphia; but the acquisi- 
tion was rendered useless by the energetic spirit of 
resistance that was now every where awakened and in 
action in every part of the country which had lately 
been supposed to be all but conquered. Recruits were 
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now easily raised in great numbers, both for the forces 
commanded by Washington in the south, and for those 
seut under General Gates to oppose Burgoyne in the 
north. Lord Cornwallis found himself shut up at 
Philadelphia with hardly the power of moving from the 
ground he occupied; and the expedition of General 
Burgoyne ended in the surrender of himself and his 
whole army. 

The history of the rest of the war—down to the 
annihilation of the army of Lord Cornwallis by Wash- 
ington, at New York, on the 19th of October, 1781, 
with which it may be said to have terminated—would, 
if we had room to detail it, illustrate in the same man- 
ner in its whole course the rare and noble qualities of 
the American commander, Few military leaders how- 
ever had such a complication of difficulties to struggle 
with as beset him to the very end of his career; and in 
triumphing over them as he «lid, he showed hiimself to 
be rich in many higher endowments than mere military 
sagacity aud skill. It was therefore with great fitness 
that, alter having saved his country by his sword, he 
was chosen to direct her in her entry as an independent 
nation upon the path of peace. Washington was 
unanimously elected the First President of the United 
States in March, 1789. In this high office he dis- 
played the same wisdom and firmness which had dis- 
tinguished his previous services; and in circumstances 
of considerable difficulty through which, not without 
opposition from various quarters, he had to guide the 
young republic, proved himself born to attain and ho'd 
ascendancy not less in civil affairs than in arms. His 
grateful and admiring country again recognized him 
as her first citizen, by continuing him at her head for 
a second term of four years after the expiration of his 
first appointment; and he might have been a third 
time elected if he had not found it necessary to decline 
further public service from his advancing years and 
declining health. His last act in office, however, was 
one of the most useful of his useful and glorious life ; 
we allude to the address in which he took leave of his 
countrymen as a public character, and in which he 
lef: them as admirable a legacy of political wisdom as 
was ever bequeathed by any patriot of any nation, 
This address, if his country and the world owed him 
nothing else, would be enough to immortalize the 
name of Washington. But the life, of which this was 
the last act, was throughout crowded with eminent 
services, and its whole course was such as to entitle 
his memory to be held in everlasting remembrance by 
all the reverers either of public greatness or private 
worth. Seldom have the two been exhibited in the 
same character in such beautiful and perfect combi- 
nation. 

Washington was not long spared to enjoy the quiet 
of his well-earned retirement. His death took place 
on the 14th of December, 1799, within three years of 
the time when he quitted public life. 





The Choice of a Physician.—To choose a physician well 
one should be half a physician one’s self: but as this is not 
the case with many, the best plan which a mother of a 
family can adopt is to select a man whose education has 
been suitable to his profession ;—whose habits of life are 
such as prove that he continues to acquire both practical 
and theoretical knowledge ;—who is neither a bigot in old 
opinions nor an enthusiast in new ;—and, for many reasons, 
not the fashionable doctor of the day. A little attention 
in making the necessary inquiries wil! suffice to ascertain 
the requisites here specified; to which should be added, 
what are usually found ir medical men of real worth, those 
qualities which may serve to render him an agreeable com- 
panion; for the family physician should always be the 
— friend.—Laay Mountcashell on Physical Educa- 
ton, 
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TO THE SMALL CELANDINE*. 


Pansirs, lilies, kingcups, daisies, 
Let them live upon their praises ; 
Long as there ’s a sun that sets, 
Piimroses will have their glory ; 
Long as there are violets, 

They will have a place in story: 
There’s a flower that shall be mine, 
*Tis the little celandine. 


Eyes of some men travel far 

For the finding of a star ; 

Up and down the heavens they go, 
Men that keep a mighty rout! 

Tn as great as they, I trow, 

Since the day I found thee out 
Little Hower !—T'll make a stir 
Like a great astronomer. 


Modest, yet withal an elf, 

Bold, and lavish of thyself; 

Since we needs must first have met, 
1 have seen thee, high and iow, 
Thirty years or more, and yet 
"Twas a face I did not know; 
Thou hast now, go where I may, 
Fifty greetings in a-day. 


Ere a leaf is on a bush, 

In the time before the thrush 

Has a thought about its nest, 
Thou wilt come with half a call, 
Spreading out thy glossy breast 
Like a careless prodigal ; 

Telling tales about the sun, 

When we've little warmth, or none. 


Poets, vain men in their moud ! 
Travel with the multitude : 

Never heed them; I aver 

That they all are wanton wooers; 
But the thrifty cottager, 

Whv stirs little out of doors, 

Joys to spy thee near her home; 
Spring is coming, thou art come! 


Comfort have thou of thy merit, 
Kindly, unassuming spirit ! 
Careless of thy neighbourhood, 
Thou dost show thy pleasant face 
Qn the moor, and in the wood, 
In the lane—there’s not a place, 
Howsoever mean it be, 

But ‘tis good enough for thee. 


Ill befall the yellow flowers, 
Children of the flaring hours! 
Buttereups, that will be seen, 
Whether we will see er no; 
Others, too, of lofty mien ; 

They have done as worldlings do, 
Taken praise that should be thine, 
Littie humble celandine ! 


Prophet of delight and mirth, 
Scorned and slighted upon earth ! 
Herald of a mighty band, 

Of a joyous train ensuing, 

Singing at my heart’s command, 
Iu the lanes my thoughts pursuing, 
I will sing, as doth behove, 
Hyinns iu praise of what I love !— 


Wonrpsworrtn. 





PENAL LAWS AND THEIR MORAL EFFECTS, 


(From Report on the Penitentiaries of the United States. 
By William Crawford, Esq.) 
Ir is well known that the population of New England 
ranks far superior to any other part of the Union in 
morals and intelligence. Education is univeral, the 
laws are ably administered, the police is well regulated, 
and pauperism is limited; and yet the Returns in the 
Appendix tend to show that there is more crime in pro- 
portion to the population in the most enlightened of 
these States, viz, Connecticut and Massachusetts, than 
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in Pennsylvania, part of which is but recently settled, 
or in the more western States, which are comparatively 
uncivilized. The false impression which these state- 
ments are in this respect calculated to convey, is in a 
great measure to be ascribed to the fact that in New 
England few crimes pass undetected and escape punish- 
ment; but this is far from being the case in other parts 
of the Union. As the traveller proceeds towards the 
western and southern States he will find that the 
numbers in the penitentiary must not be taken as the 
extent of even the higher classes of offences. In many 
counties of even New York and Pennsylvania, and still 
more in those of other States, offences pass unprosecuted 
which in New England would scarcely fail to incur 
punishment. In a newly-formed and scattered popu- 
.ation, such is the value of labour that the interests of 
the community would often materially suffer by the 
incarceration of its members. The prosecution of an 
offender is attended with the loss of valuable time: 
hence there is a disposition to overlook crimes which are 
not of the most flagitious character, and which do not 
awaken a strong sense of insecurity to person as well 
as to property. This feeling of repugnance to pro- 
secute for offences is carried so far in the western 
States, that no inference could be more unsafe than to 
judge of the extent of crime from the returns of com- 
mitments to the penitentiaries in those districts. The 
state of Illinois presents an illustration in point. Its 
population at the last census amounted to 157,000 
souls, consisting of natives of various countries, differ- 
ing not less in morals than in manners. Crimes are of 
course matters of frequent occurrence, and yet I was 
informed during my stay in America that there was not 
a single prisoner in the penitentiary convicted of any 
serious offence. The discrepancies between the number 
of commitments and the actual extent of crime, in the 
more western as well as the southern States, merit 
peculiar attention. There exists in those parts of the 
country a great recklessness of htiman life. Personal 
insult is resented by the immediate gratification of re- 
venge. A custom prevails of carrying pocket-pistols, 
or of wearing a dirk in the bosom, while scarcely any 
of the labouring classes are without a large clasped 
knife, which, opening with a spring, becomes a truly 
formidable weapon. Hence assaults of the most des- 
perate character in the public streets frequently occur, 
and death to the parties often ensues. Prosecutions, 
however, arising out of these acts of violence, are by no 
means common. These offences pass in many instances, 
in a legal sense, entirely unnoticed. An appeal to a 
court of justice in such cases would not be sanctioned 
by public opinion; and even if the offender were 
brought before a jury tley would enter into a consider- 
ation of the provocation given by the parties, and dis- 
countenance by their verdict the practice of rendering 
such acts amenable to the ordinary course of criminal 
justiee. 
. * * * * * cd 

It is impossible, on examining the prisons to which 
these tables refer, not to be struck with the great pro- 
portion of crime which the coloured bears to the white 
population. The causes are too obvious. The force of 
public opinion has in a remarkable degree contributed 
to retard the education and moral improvement of the 
coloured race. Hence these oppressed people form, of 
course, the most degraded class of the community. 
This prejudice appears to me to be, if possible, stronger 
an the free than in the slave States. A Jaw has recently 
passed, even in Connecticut, discouraging the instrue- 
tion of coloured children introduced from other States ; 
and in the course of the last year a lady, who had with 


this view established a school for such children, was |. 


prosecuted and committed to prison. From a feeling 
which is unknown in Europe, a coloured person, 
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although residing in the most enlightened of the States, 
is prevented from attaining that position in society to 
which his natural intelligence, aided by the benefits of 
education, would inevitably raise him. Under such 
circumstances the only wonder is, that there should not 
be more crime among a population so numerous and so 
disadvantageously situated. 

There never was a greater delusion than the opinion 
which has for many years prevailed in England in 
favour of the superiority of the criminal institutions of 
Pennsylvania. This error has doubtless arisen from 
confounding the mitigation of the penal law, which 
at an early period honourably distinguished the legis- 
lature of this State, with improvements in prison dis- 
cipline, in the progress of which New York preceded 
it, and in which Pennsylvania has been considerably 
behind England. Assertions have nevertheless been 
made by writers upon this subject, that the solitary 
imprisonment of criminals originated in Pennsylvania. 
A mere reference to dates will show the fallacy of this 
opinion; and also prove that so far from either the 
suggestion or the example of this practice having first 
occurred in Peunsylvania, that State has been indebted 
to England for the advantage of both. 

The first public allusion in Pennsylvariia to the 
sdlitary confinement of criminals is to be found in an 
Address issued in 1787 by the “ Philadelphia Society 
for alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons.” —Refer- 
ring to the recent law which sentenced criminals to 
hard labour, “ publicly and disgracefully imposed,” the 
committee suggest that, as the good intended by the 
measure had not fully answered, “ punishments by 
more private or even solitary labour would more suc- 
cessfully tend to reclaim.” Eleven years, however, 
prior to the date of this Address, which, it will be 
observed, emanates from an association of private indi- 
viduals, and contains by no means a strong recommen- 
dation of solitary confinement, the statute of the 19 
Geo. I11., c. 74, containing the passage above recited, 
was enacted by the British Parliament. The same senti- 
ments were reiterated in an Act passed six years after- 
wards for the erection of the penitentiary at Gloucester. 
This prison contained seventy-one cells strictly solitary, 
without any means of exchanging communication, and 
in which convicts were confined at hard labour. It was 
opened in the early part of 1791, prior, I believe, to 
the erection of the sixteen cells for men and fourteen 
cells for women in the Walnut-street Prison (which, 
however, were in no respect solitary, and in which no 
labour was ever performed); and it is a fact worthy of 
notice, that at the time, or within a few months of the 
period, when the solitary system at Gloucester was in 
operation, criminals were actually worked in gangs 
with iron collars round their necks, and chains upon 
their persons, in the streets of Philadelphia. It is 
singular to find that those who ascribe so much excel- 
lence to the Walnut-street Prison in its earliest days, 
and who have seriously designated its management the 
“ancient Pennsylvania system,” should, in 1828, have 
recommended for the government of the Eastern peni- 
tentiary a plan entirely different from that which it is 
alleged was enforced in Walnut-street Prison ;—namely, 
solitary confinement without labour. In the penal law 
of 1794 the words “ penitentiary houses” occur, the 
phrase being evidently borrowed from the Act of Par- 
liament passed in England in 1776. 
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